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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

WIND IN THE CORN 

The Wind in the Corn and Other Poems, by Edith Franklin 

Wyatt. D. Appleton & Co. 

"My songs may never in the world tell to the listener 
the chords that I can hear them singing," says the poet in 
her preface. But she is wrong, her songs do express what 
she hears; at least they express her rapture, her sense of 
sweeping rhythms in the vast open spaces of her country 
and in the life of its populous cities. The book, in short, 
expresses a personality, one of singular vividness and fire, 
one strong enough to draw deep breaths of joy and walk in 
high places without fear. 

The spirit of this poet is so free that one forgives her 
for fettering it sometimes with too intricate rhyme-schemes. 
One feels this fettering a little in the title-poem, still more in 
Niagara, perhaps even in Winter Wheat and a few others; 
poems in which the pattern intervenes so as to force the 
reader's attention away from its motive. Miss Wyatt loves 
rhyme a bit too well perhaps; at least in certain poems her 
plans for it are not wrought out to an effect of complete 
unconsciousness. 

In others, however, she attains this effect. One of the 
most fortunate in this respect is On the Shore, in which 
the light fall of syllables chimes as happily as temple bells, 
and calls the wandering will as alluringly; in which also 
a refrain is used with haunting beauty. And she hears the 
call of the West. We feel the swift step of the roamer in 
On the Great Plateau, An Arizona Wind and Overland- 
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we feel it also in the city poems, especially City Whistles 
and the beautiful City Afternoon, both of which are full 
of wind and space. We feel it even in An Unknown Coun- 
try, for sleep leads her into the deepest, most spacious country 
of all: 

Where do I go 

Down roads of sleep 

Behind the blue-rimmed day? 

A certain spaciousness is perhaps Miss Wyatt's special 
quality. Free winds blow through her poems, winds of the 
desert, of the mountains, of our cobalt skies. She goes light- 
footed wherever they blow, and follows them with special 
joy through the magic ranges of our southwestern wonder- 
land. On the Great Plateau and An Arizona Wind both 
express this joy in the wilderness, and make us feel the march 
of day and night through its open aisles of color. Even in 
cities she does not get under-roof, though she is never in- 
human, or cold toward fellow-mortals. But she seems most 
at home out in the open: 

The crystal air of happiness 

Flew where their voices cried — 
The winds that slipped their hands in mine, 

Swift running by my side. 

H. M. 

MR. OPPENHEIM'S BOOK 

The Book of Self, by James Oppenheim. Alfred A. Knopf. 
There is a kind of person in the world who has to dis- 
cover everything for himself; as if he were the first one to 
live. He cannot take anyone's word for what is, anyone 
else's experience but his own. Of such is Mr. Oppenheim. 
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